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XXVIII. — On the Dissemination of the Arabian Race and 
Language. By J. Cbawfukd, Esq., ERS. 

[Read November 20th, 1866.] 

The dissemination of the Arabian race and language is matter of 
authentic history, and unique among Asiatic nations. As a legi- 
timate subject of ethnological inquiry and illustrative of obscurer 
migrations, I shall endeavour to give an outline of it in this 
paper. 

The native country of the Arabs and their language is a vast 
peninsula, separated from the adjacent parts of Asia to the 
north by a broad isthmus of sand, and every where else by the 
sea, consisting of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs and the Indian 
Ocean. The climate is tropical or sub-tropical ; its most southern 
part being but twelve degrees distant from the equator, and its 
most northern but ten without the tropic. Arabia is a land of 
low hills and narrow valleys, with plains of desert sand com- 
puted to cover one-third part of its area, or about the extent of 
the kingdom of France. It has no range of high mountains, nor 
even an isolated mountain of great height, and consequently, 
with such a surface, it is hot, and deficient in water, — generally a 
sterile land, wanting the fertility which alluvial plains and great 
rivers confer on lands in the same parallels, such as India and 
China. Neither is Arabia rich in mineral wealth. 

Arabia from one extremity to another is inhabited by a single 
race of man, apparently its aborigines, and speaking one language 
peculiar and complex in structure—their own creation. When the 
people of Arabia became first known to the rest of the world, they 
cultivated some cereals, such as wheat, barley, and millets, but sub- 
sisted chiefly as they do up to the present day on the fruit of the 
date-palm, seemingly a native of their own country, in which it 
grows more freely and attains a perfection which it does not reach 
in any other country. They had domesticated the horse, the ass, 
the camel, the ox, the sheep, and the goat, all probably natives of 
their own country ; and among thesethe horse, at least, was of a 
quality superior to that of any other Asiatic people. They had 
acquired the art of fabricating malleable iron, but if they pos- 
sessed gold, silver, copper, or tin, they must have received them 
from strangers, for they had them not of their own. The Arabs 
had invented a written character. They carried on a petty inland 
trade across the desert with Syria and Persia, across the two 
gulfs with Africa to the west and Persia to the east, and such of 
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them as inhabited the coast of the sea of Oman took their share 
in the maritime trade which brought the productions of India 
to the markets of Europe. 

At the time referred to, the Arabs were certainly barbarians, 
but they were not savages ; nor does even tradition hint at a time 
when they were so, although without a doubt they must, like all 
the other races of man, have passed through the undesirable 
stage. The very physical geography of their country must have 
early divided the Arabs into two usually distinct classes. These 
were and still are the nomadic shepherds for the desert, and the 
fixed agriculturists for the less sterile part of the country. The 
Arabian name was best known to the immediate neighbours of 
the Arabs, through the first of these in their not unfrequent em- 
ployment as moss-troopers, and through the last when dwelling on 
the coast by their piracies. 

Had the people of Arabia been African Negroes, or Malays, or 
even Hindoos, we may safely believe that in their inhospitable 
land, they never would have attained even the modest measure of 
advancement now described, but on the contrary, they would 
have been in the savage condition of some Africans or Red 
Indians, whose condition was far more auspicious. It was not 
so, however, for the Arab race is of higher intellectual quality 
than any other of Asia, in many respects not being surpassed 
even by the Chinese, and this superiority is evinced by the pre- 
dominance they exercise when they come into contact with any of 
the other races of Asia. 

The Arabs, although of the same race and speaking the same 
language, were divided into many tribes or clans, often hostile to 
each other, and never, as had been their nearest neighbours, the 
Persians, the Assyrians, and the Egyptians, and whether they had 
the inclination or not to quit their own for foreign conquest, they 
certainly wanted the power to do so. On the other hand, the 
poverty of Arabia held out no temptation to a foreign conqueror. 
The difficulties opposed to invasion by the obstacles of distance, 
broad deserts, and the courage of the Arabs, must have discou- 
raged the most insane conqueror, and hence Arabia was never 
conquered. The Arabs being at the same time incapable of 
achieving foreign conquest, the result of both these causes was 
that the Arabs and their language, which afterwards acquired so 
wide a fame and dissemination, were nearly unknown to the rest 
of the world. 

It is, however, to be observed that at some very remote and 
unknown time, a settlement of Arabs in the neighbouring country 
of Syria must have taken place. The only evidence for this, but 
it is unquestionable, is the existence in Hebrew of many words 
common to it and the Arabic, more likely to have been derived 
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from the Arabic, a language of complex structure, than from the 
Hebrew, one of simple structure, and as such having the character 
of a composite or derivative tongue. 

With this obscure exception, the long continued isolation of the 
Arabs continued down to the first quarter of the seventh century 
of our own time. Then there arose among them a prophet, or at 
least one calling himself so, and so called by his followers, a man 
whose genius altered the history of the world. Mohammed, like 
the rest of his countrymen, was an idolator, but having as a trader 
visited Syria, he had picked up scraps of Jewish and Christian 
theology, and seeing the absurdities of his own idolatry, he re- 
solved in his enthusiasm to frame a religion of his own. This was 
theistical and iconoclastic, borrowed from the Jewish, and the 
only vigorously proselytising one which the world had ever seen, 
save the Jewish at one epoch of its history, and the Christian 
at all times. The merits of those who accepted the new religion 
consisted in an implicit belief in its truth, and a strict con- 
formity to its rather troublesome ritual and ceremonies ; while 
the rewards of obedience to it in a future state were all of a mun- 
dane and sensual character. Experience, however, proved that it 
was well suited to the genius of Asia, and in due time the country- 
men of the founder adopted it, and through it became for the first 
time well known to the world. Under its inspiration, they left 
their own country, and at once, and even during the life of the 
founder, commenced a career of conquest which, for rapidity and 
extent, has no parallel in the history of man. It was like the 
visitation of a terrible and persistent epidemic. "Within the first 
century, it extended eastward and northward to the parent 
country of the Turks, and westward to the shores of the Atlantic ; 
and before its progress was arrested, it had extended from Spain 
to the remote islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, and from Mon- 
golia to the island of Java. 

The Arabs, transplanted to better lands than their own, appear 
to have improved or fallen off chiefly in proportion to the quality 
of the race with which they commingled. They mixed most 
largely with Syrians and Egyptians, and were deteriorated, and 
their greatest social advancement was probably when they came 
into contact with an European people in the Spanish peninsula, 
where, although partially intermixing with a superior race, they 
were yet for many generations enabled to maintain their national 
independence, even their collisions with that race proving an ad- 
vantage to them. 

The advance in civilisation which the Arabs have made dates 
from their adoption of their new religion, and most of it took 
place, not in barren and isolated Arabia, where they might for 
ever have continued in the same barbarism as that in which they 
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had existed until the beginning of the seventh century. It was 
in foreign countries only that they made advance. Their litera- 
ture and their architecture all sprang up in foreign countries. 
They were not themselves discoverers or inventors ; and the 
benefit they conferred on civilisation consisted only in their being 
the agents through which the discoveries and improvements of 
other nations were widely disseminated. It was, for example, 
through their active mediation that the arts of distillation and 
paper-making, Chinese inventions, reached Europe ; and the 
western world owes to them the introduction of many useful 
plants, as rice, cotton, the sugar-cane, the opium-poppy, the 
orange, and the melon. 

The Arabian language is an invariable concomitant of the 
Mohammedan religion, and is even the character in which it is 
written, which has the one good effect of preserving etymological 
integrity. A smattering of Arabic is indispensable to every 
Mohammedan ; for the Koran is not, like the Bible, in a theolo- 
gical sense translatable — a fact which contributes to the exten- 
sion of its words. 

The number of Arabic words introduced into foreign languages, 
varies with the influence exercised by the religion of the Arabs, 
and the capacity of the people to comprehend it. In the collo- 
quial dialect of alien nations the number is moderate, but in the 
written languages it is indefinite ; for with the learned almost 
any Arabic word is considered to have a lawful right of natural- 
isation. In pronunciation, Arabic words are necessarily made to 
conform to the phonetic character of the languages which receive 
them, and the change in utterance — or even in writing, when the 
Arabic characters is not adopted, is so great, they are often difficult 
of recognition. 

Conformably to the stationary character of nearly everything 
that is Asiatic, the Arabic language has undergone little change 
in the twelve centuries which have elapsed since the compilation 
of the Koran, which is still considered classic ; and most pro- 
bably it had undergone little change for the same number of 
generations which had passed before the promulgation of that 
celebrated book. 

The Arabic language has nowhere but in Syria, Egypt, and 
Barbary, made any approach to the supersession of the native 
idioms of the countries conquered by the Arabs, as did the Latin 
the languages of Southern Europe, and the Anglo-Saxon those of 
Britain. Neither has the Arabic, a language of complex struc- 
ture, been anywhere broken down by loss of inflections into com- 
posite languages of simple structure, as the Latin was in Southern 
Europe, the Anglo-Saxon in Britain, and the Sanskrit in Northern 
India. 
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With the view of illustrating the effects which were produced 
on the state of society on the people conquered by the Arabs, 
I shall adduce the familiar example of the languages of the Spanish 
peninsula. The Arabs entered Spain A.D. 714, and the Spaniards 
captured their capital, Grenada, putting an end to their dominion, 
in 1492, an event which I have no doubt produced more exulta- 
tion among ardent Spaniards than the discovery in the same year 
of a New World. Thus their power, of more or less extent, lasted 
from first to last 778 years. They were not finally expelled 
until 1609 ; so that their presence in the Spanish peninsula was, 
altogether, within five years of nine centuries' duration. They 
had subdued and occupied the finest part of Spain, but never the 
whole of it ; and when they invaded the neighbouring country 
of France, they received a crushing defeat, which for ever arrested 
their conquests in Europe. 

The long-continued dominion of the Arabs necessarily led to a 
considerable mixture of their blood with that of the previous 
inhabitants ; and to this, and to frequent intercourse and collision 
with a race intrinsically superior to themselves, must perhaps be 
ascribed their having reached in Spain, as already stated, a higher 
civilisation than they attained in their own country, or in any of 
their Asiatic conquests ; hindered from advancement in the first 
by an ungenial soil and adverse geographical position, and in the 
last by the presence of servile races, for the most part intellectually 
inferior to themselves. 

When the Arabs invaded the Spanish peninsula, they found 
the language of the people a derivative from the language of their 
civilised conquerors the Romans, with an admixture of Teutonic 
words derived from their last conquerors. In the same manner 
as the Spanish language received Teutonic words from its Teu- 
tonic conquerors, it now received Arabic words from its Arabian. 
The great disparity, however, which existed between the manners, 
habits, and pronunciation of an European and an Asiatic people, 
made the number of Arabic words introduced into the Spanish 
comparatively inconsiderable, and their corruption very great. 
This last character was aggravated by the adopted Arabic words 
being written in Roman letters, contrary to the practice of most 
of the Oriental nations who have received an infusion of Arabic 
words into their languages, and who have generally adopted the 
Arabic writing, by which, as already noticed, at least the etymo- 
logy is correctly preserved. 

I may give a few examples of these corruptions. Many of the 
nouns have inseparably prefixed to them the Arabic article al, as 
if it were an integral part of the word itself. Thus we have in 
Spanish, and adopted from it into own language, alcoran, from 
Jcoran, "the book"; alkali, from the plant kali or salsola, also 
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borrowed by us ; alcoba, an alcove, from the Arabic k&bah, an 
arch ; almagro, acid or sour, from the Arabic m&kar, with the 
same signification ; alhaquia, residue, from the Arabic balci, resi- 
due or balance. Besides those which are preceded by the article, 
we find many without it, but with much alteration from the 
original, as balcon, a balcony, from the Arabic b&lakhanah; 
karca, a briar, from the Arabic hhar, with the same mean- 
ing ; arroz, rice, from the Arabic ar&z, and from the Spanish 
come the French and English names for this corn. The names of 
places are frequently taken from the Arabic, as Alcantara, from 
kdntara, "the bridge"; Almadan, from the Arabic madan, a 
mine; and Alhambra, from the Arabic compound epithet with 
the article hdmbara, meaning " care-free", the sans-souci of the 
French ; Guadalquiver, from wadi h&bir, " the great river". 

The corruption which the original word undergoes in the 
adopting language, is often so great as to make it difficult of re- 
cognition. Thus the Arabic words so familiar to European tra- 
vellers as shekh and shrab, become in Spanish waque and ccarave. 
The best account that has fallen in my way of the Arabic con- 
tained in the languages of the Spanish peninsula, is to be found 
in a little work published in this country in the beginning of the 
present century, and in which the original words are given in the 
Arabic character.* According to this authority, the number of 
Arabic words in Spanish is but 286, and those in Portuguese, 
often the same, but 245, although I am told, on good authority, 
that the greater number is to be found in the last of these lan- 
guages, and especially in the oral tongue. They appear, however, 
in both languages, at one time to have been far more numerous, 
some writers even estimating them by thousands ; and, indeed, it 
seems not improbable that while the Arabs were in the ascendant, 
they followed the practice pursued by them with the Oriental 
languages, of intermixing native languages with words of Arabic, 
and even whole sentences, at pleasure. 

The great majority of Arabic words in the Peninsular languages 
consist of nouns, being names of places, of fruits, flowers, utensils, 
weapons : verbs, participles, and adjectives are few in number, 
and there are no particles. Theological terms, so frequent in 
the Eastern languages, are, as might be expected, carefully ex- 
cluded. Many of the words borrowed from the Arabic, are but 
synonymes of words taken from the Latin, as aceite, oil of oleo; 
carga or zarca, a briar or thorn, of aspina; aldea, a village, of 
lugar; loco, from the Arabic luk, mad, of insano or demente. 

A few of the words in Spanish, considered Arabic, are in reality 

* " Remains of Arabic in the Spanish and Portuguese Languages". By- 
Stephen Weston, F.R.S. .London : 1816. 
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Persian, which had been adopted by the Arabs who, before their 
invasion of Spain, had conquered and converted the Persians. 
Thus asena, a water-mill, comes from the Persian asiab; alcofa, 
a basket, from the Persian kufah, with the same meaning, having 
the Arabic article prefixed; aldea, a village, from the Persian 
dih, also a village, having as usual the article preceding it. The 
name for the caraway plant, with the same prefix, alcaravea, is 
with little alteration the Persian harawiya. This last, like most 
of the Arabic words which have found their way into the French 
and English languages, comes directly from the Spanish. 

The Arabic words which exist in the Spanish language, are 
said at one time to have been more numerous than they are at 
present ; but it is evident, from the character of those which 
remain, that the number could never have been practically large. 
They amount, indeed, only to the few that could hardly fail to 
have crept into it in an intercourse of many generations. Con- 
trariety of race, manners, and religion, hindered that amalgama- 
tion of the conquerors and conquered which would certainly have 
taken place had these obstacles not existed. This is clearly 
enough shown by the opposite results which followed the Norman 
conquest of England, by which, in less than three centuries, or 
one-third the duration of the Arabian dominion in Spain, not 
only were the conquerors and conquered blended into one people, 
but a new and improved language, resulting from an union of 
the languages of the two nations, had been created, and this in the 
same proportion of its elements as when Shakespeare and Milton, 
Bacon and Burke, wrote in it. 

The effect of the Norman conquest of England was to promote 
civilisation, for the conquerors were far in advance of the con- 
quered, and in race not inferior to them. The opposite effect 
resulted from the Arabian conquest of Spain ; for the rude con- 
querors, when they achieved it, must have been greatly below 
the people of a Roman province at the moment in occupation of 
a Teutonic people, since at the time the Arabs had hardly been a 
century out of their own deserts. 



